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REMARKS ON A GREEK VASE IN THE HAMILTON COLLECTION. 


From ARCHAEOLOGIA, VoL XXX. p. 540-^2. 


16tli Jujie, 1842. The following remarks on a Vase of the Hamilton Collection in 
the British Museum, were communicated by Samvel Birch, Esq. 

** Among the vases in Uie British Museum of the Collection formed by Sir William 
Hamilton is one of the style of BasUicata or Apulia, and of the shape called ro///ts, 
exhibiting a scene evidently taken from some drama, but of whicli no explanation has as 
yet been proposed. 

“ On examining this vase recently I found near tlic principal personage of the subject 
the word AFPIOS in small Greek characters of a violet red colour, which at once 
affords a clue to the story represented. Tlic publication of D’Hancarv'ille, treating 
inscriptions as objects of minor importance, has omitted this as well hs that of the 
celebratnl vase of Midias discovered by my learned friend and colloiguc Mr. Gerhard; 
and that of Juno bound to the golden throne, and Mars contending with Vulcan for her 
liberation. 

** The inscription AmOS shows tliat tlic subject is the destruction of Agrius, the son 
of Portheus or of Porthaon, by Diomedcs, and is connected with the aes/oi or returns, and 
the traditions of the Epic cycle ; it is evidently borrowed from a drama, like the known 
representations of Prometheus vinctus, the cure of Chiron, and the travestied Jupiter and 
Alcmena. 1 know of no other vase as yet discovered relative to this stor)*, which is as 
follow's : Agrius, the son of Porthaon, seeing that his brother Qincus was destitute of 
heirs, either himself, or by means of his sons, conspired against him, drove him from 
the kingdom, and seized upon the government himself. But on the return of the Greeks 
from Troy, Diomedes, the sun of Tydeus, and grandson of QCncus and Hciphyles, 
marched upon Aetolia with Sthenelus, and having killed Lyeopeus, drove (Encus from 
the throne. According to Apollodorus, Diomedes handed over the government to 
Andraemon, the sun'indaw of (Eneus, and the expedition took place prior to the 
departure of Diomedcs for Troy. In the CEncus of Euripides, Diomedes destroyed 
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Ag^iut and his sons ; and the representation of the present vase would coincide with 
the manner in which the storjr is told by the dramatist Agrius is represented in the 
prime of life seated upon an altar, while one of the dark furies, painted black, her arras 
entwined with vipers, rises from the earth, recalling the description of these goddesses 
by Euripides, — 

Y vrrpoy<ipci 
rivma^ri Ocai 

’Ax««rfo»- ai i\a\€r tr 

Aa«/»viri Kti4 

Ri)/ier(^ri at rc rot- 
To>'aeK aid<f> afitnWtff a'ftarvi, 

ToifVfttrat ravvftttvi f6ro^. 

Orestes, Ed. Pors. I, 315 et sq. 

And again, in the Iphigeiiela m Tauris — 

Acirao eh fftt 

“ (Eneus is represented as an old man, rpwoihvrtftf agrccalily to the account of Apollo* 
doruB and Pausanias, and foiloaing Diomedes to behold Uie condign punishment of his 
brother. He is accompanied by a female here, his daughter; but the whole story is 
treated in a peculiar manner, and bears, in so many respects, an analogy with the story 
of Atreus, that, could the inscription l)e read ATFIOZ ior’Arptvs, as I was at brat inchned 
to do, many of the acce.ssaries would find an explanation difficult to account for in tlie 
mytli of Agrius. 

“ Although the crimes and misfortunes of the family of the Atridce formed the plays 
of l^lops, Chrysippus, Atreus, and Thyestea, composed by Euripides, the whole of the 
subject is not to be found cither in these plays or their scholia, nor yet in the other 
dramas of Sophocles, or of ^schylus, where allusions to the general misfortune of the 
house of Pelops occur; but the loss of some of the precited tragedies has probably been 
the cause of our ignorance of the particular circumstances which appear on the vase in 
question. The events, as detailed by the scholia, are these :^After tlie murder of their 
brother Chrysippus, at the instigation of their mother Hippodamia, by Thyeates and 
Atreus, the two brothers were banished by Tantalus, and retired to Argos, where Atreus 
married Aerop^, the daughter of Plisthenes the king of that region, and after his death 
ascended the throne. On the death of Tantalus they both claimed the kingdom, and 
agreed to refer the question to which should produce a sign from heaven in his favour. 
The ram, with the fleece of gold, was produced by Hermes in the flocks of Atreus, but 
Thyestes seduced Acrop^ — the Cretan Acrope of Euripides — and obtained from her tlie 
fleece. Zeus, to shew the justice of the claim of Atreus, made the sun, Helios, for once, 
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jMsrfurm in a reverse direction his diurnal course. Tliyestes gave up his claiin» and retired 
to Argos, where he ravished his daughter i*clo{Mca in the grove of Mans ; she seized his 
sword at the time, and gave it to ^gisthus when he had grown up. Atreus pretended 
to be reconciled to his bruUier, hut cooked and served up to him his three children 
Aglaos, Orchomenos, and Kaleos at an eutertaiument, and then showed him their heads 
and hands. Thyestes upon this fled ; and Atreus subsequently married Pelopeea, then 
pregnant with j^gisthus, but whom his mother exposed, and hew'as nourished by goats. 
Atreus, however, made search fur him, and adopted him as his own child. According 
to one account, Atreus sent Agamemnon and Menclaus to Delphi, to murder Tliyestes ; 
but that of Hyginus represents Atreus as casting his brother bound into prison, and 
commissioning ^’Egisthus to destroy him. Pelopeca recognised her son by the fatal 
sword, and plunged it in her bosom, when J^sthus, snatching it thence, hastened to 
Atreus, who was sacrificing at the sea shore, and killed his unde. Inhere is a consider- 
able diflTerence in the leading facts of this heroic tradition according to the authors in 
which it is found ; and the silence of the Homeric writings has led his commentator 
Eustathius to suppose that the epic poet was not aware of the turn given to the story 
by the Tragedians, who, indeed, rather allude to the contention of Atreus and Tliyestes 
than mention the precise circumstances of the death of the former. But the Tliyestes 
of Seneca is evidently a paraphrase of an earlier play, probably the last one of the same 
name of Euripides ; and the fable of Hyginus, a compilation of the account of this 
catastrophe, in the Attic dramas, which presents a repetition and analogy with circum- 
stances detmled in the Thcscid, as the discovery, by means of the weapons, with the 
Argonautica and Hesperidea, in respect to the Beecc, and with tlie bloody banquet of 
Tereus, all myths of the Attic people. 

The lightly armed attire of iEgisthus, like that of heroic |>ersonages when engaged 
in the occupation of the chase, rccals the account of Tsetses — 

Atyivtioi Ov/vrov vai(, ay{w7f Bt^Xalwr alya 
'Ec rieXo;ram( dryarpoc ^ 

*Er riy cat creoac r«>’ 'Arpta 

^iamXn'a*’ rf warpi vdXi*' (va»aa^C(...»I. ChiL 18. 

** Since Atreus was the elder of the two brothers, the circumstance of finding him 
apparently younger than Thyestes would be a graphical anomaly probably due to the 
artist; but the wand or sceptre held in his hand is the celebrated sceptre febri- 
cated by Vulcan and given to Jupiter, by Jupiter to Mercury, and by Mercury to Pelops, 
the founder of the family, from whom it passed in regular succession to Agamemnon as 
the royal emblem of the government of Argos. It was the especial object of worship at 
Cheronea, where there was a public exposition of it, and daily sacrifices. It was 
rather a spear than a sceptre.” 
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